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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S SURPRISE 
PARTY. 

“Here, Jenny, Jenny—come over here 
this minute !” called out rosy-cheeked Mag- 
gie Fisher to her schoolmate and dearest 
friend in ,the world—as it is termed in 
school-girl parlance—and Jenny Winship, 
who was just entering the school-house yard, 
swinging her satchel on one arm and her 
broad-brimmed hat on the other, obeyed the 
summons, and came over to the cool seat on 
the broad flat stone beneath the great cedar 
tree, where Maggie Fisher and her younger 
sister, Susan, were spending the sultry noon. 

“Well, Maggie, what can it be that is 
brimming all over your face in sparkles like 
the water dimpling in the sunlight? One 
would think a grand party was on the tapis, 
and you, the sole agent to dispense the tick- 
ets, about to bestow the flattering favor of 
requesting my attendance.” 

“You are inclined to grandiloquence, I 
see,” laughed Maggie, passing her arm 
around the waist of her friend and toying 
caressingly with the chestnut curls whose 
glossy veil protected the white neck from 
the ardent beams of the summersun. “But 
it’s just like you, Jenny, to guess through 
the mystery at once, and this time, as usual, 
you've hit the nail upon the head. It isa 
party—a splendid party—a select party, 
and an original party; and mind, you're not 
to breathe a word about it. Ned Wilkins 
and I were talking it over this morning, 
and we’re going to make out a pleasant num- 
ber of the graduating class and give the 
schoolmaster a surprise party to-night. We 
are to carry plenty of nice things for treat 
—cake and fruit and nuts, and oranges, and 
Ned will see that there are plenty of lem- 
ons, and Kate Morton is to carry a whole 
basket of bouquets, and then we’ve subscrib- 
ed to purchase that engraving he admired 
so much at the stationer’s and it will arrive 
while we are there, and we shall have games, 
and songs, and music. And all is to be 
done so slyly, and it will be such sport to 
see his astonishment when we are all march- 
ing in. O, Jenny, won't it be delightful !” 
and Maggie whirled her companion round 
and round in a flutter of joyful excitement. 

“Delightfal, yes, it is perfectly splendid!” 
replied Jenny, as much delighted as her ea- 
ger companion could ask. “Mother will 
have ready for me a basket of her nice jel- 
ly-cake anda dish of plums. Are you sure 
you can manage without his suspecting 
you ?” 

‘No fear of that; and you know he sel- 
dom goes from home unless he is invited, and 
Ned says he is certain he has no engagement 
for to-night. Weare to hurry home from 
school, and as soon as it is dark meet to- 
gether at Mary Anderson’s before appearing 
en masse before Mr. Worthington. How 
astonished he will be!” 

The youthful friends, each of the oft-sung 
age of “‘sweet sixteen,” exchanged beaming 
glances, and Susie Fisher—a bright-faced 
girl of fourteen—exclaimed joyously : 

“Q Maggie, I mean to ask father for a 
box of that nice honey to carry and leave 
for Mr. Worthington !” 

“Her sister turned with a short laugh. 

“Do you, indeed, Miss Susie? But 
hadn’t you better wait tillyou are invited 
to go with us? Don’t for your life dare lisp 
a word about it—but you are not oldenough 
to go.” 

“I am old enough not to be a tell-tale,” 
answered little Susie proudly, ‘and I don’t 
see what harm there can bein my going 
with you.” 

‘“‘Pshaw !—nonsense 1” answered the elder 
sister, with authoritative decision. “Say 


no more about it— 
you can’t go. We 
won’t be bothered 
with little girls!” 
and turning to her 
friend once more, 
they entered into an 
animated discussion 
of the anticipated en- 
joyment, and arm in 
arm sauntered away. 
Little Susie was 
left alone under the 
cedar-tree, with a 
swelling breast and 
flashing eye, her 
brain confused with 
vague questionings 
as to the analogy be- 
tween the despotism 
of the cruel monarchs 
she had read of in 
history, and the over- 
bearing tyranny and 
injustice of  el- 
der sisters—her own 
in particular. 
“Won't be both- 
ered with little 


while a hot tide of crimson swept over her 
cheek. “I wonder how much older she is 





such a frightful difference by-and-by, and 
then won’t I have a little satisfaction for 
such treatment? That’s the way she al- 
ways talks. I ain’t big enough to share 





THE WOODMAN AND HIS DOG, 


. 


girls !” muttered she, with angry vehemence, |room ? I want to look, and see if I can 


tell it from our house.” 


the house, collecting a generous. 


ty 


He promised to do so, and Susie hurried 
herself? 1 guess two years won’t make|home, where she found Maggie flying about|lady-like ease with which she brought for 


apply of| ward the refreshment tray, and volunteered 
dainties to be enjoyed at the surprise par- 


“Don’t let Maggie leave the larder empty, 


pouting lips, cleared off the sullen frown 
from the broad white forehead, and died out |” 
in a merry flicker of the violet-blue iris of tiently 
theeye. She caught up her sun-bonnetand ' 
danced lightly toward the school-house, mur- 
muring : 


promised sport. So none heeded little Su- 
sie, as with demure face and downcast eyes 
she advanced toward the young schoolmas- 
ter while he was locking his desk in the de- 
serted school-room. 


the author of the suggestion, answered at 





any of her secrets, or accompany her on her |mother ; who knows but we may have com- 
visits. All I’m old enough for is to mind ; ‘ 
her. I won't do that any longer, I declare|@re quite fashionable now, you know,” said 
1 won't. 
to-night—O dear, I wish—” 


pany to entertain here? Surprise parties 


Susie. 

Maggie was too intent upon the pretty 
wreath of flowers she was tying up for the 
decoration of her sunny brown hair, to heed 
her sisters words, and only answered impa- 


They’!l have such a beautiful time 


She paused; a sudden smile relaxed the 


“Nonsense, child! do be quiet,” while 
Susie, leaning over the well-filled basket, 
said coaxingly— 


“I promised not to tell, and I won’t; but| “Now, Maggie, why can’t Ihave a good 


the turn affairs had | 
taken, thus acciden- 
tally, asshe of course 
sapposed ; but was 
not certa'n it would 
be courteous to hur- 
ry @ guest away, or 
spoil the children’s 
sport by informing 
him of the crowd of 
visitors awaiting him 
at home. And Mr. 
Worthington was 
innocently inquiring 
within his own mind 
if it were possible 
Miss Maggie had 
been unaware of the 
invitation he had re- 
ceived, and why her 
absence was nob ex- 
plained by the rest 
of the family. 

Only Susie was 
cool and unembar- 
rassed. Her tongue 
ran glibly enough, 
and she found it a 
wonderful aid to her 
conversational powers to be freed from the 
overruling dictation of an elder sister’s pres- 
ence. Even her mother wondered at the 


to play her last music lesson for their ‘visi- 
tor’s entertainment. 

Presently came another knock at the 
door. Her mother rose, but Susie forestall- 
ed her, and was there before her. 

Ned Willis, with a face comically rueful 
and crestfallen, was there hat in hand. 

“Is the school-master here? I can’t find 
him anywhere,” whispered he. 

“Yes, he is here; do you want him ?” was 
the reply, so demurely spoken Ned could 
not mistrust what wild glee was dancing in 
those violet eyes. 

“Wanthim! I should think wedid. How 
can I get him home is the question. There 
we all crept into his room in great style, 





may be a little girl knows how to bother|time too, and enjoy the master’s company 
them just as much by staying at home, as 
by attending their grand party, So, Miss 
Maggie had better look out for me!’ 


as well as the rest of you ?” 


When school was dismissed the gradua- 


The moment the evening shadows veiled 
the streets, forth sallied the light-hearted 
cheeks flushed rosi- 


ly with the exci of anticipating the 


~ «If you please, Mr. Worthington, can you 


of the street toward the house Maggie Fish- 
in blossom again, and Maggie says it is more/er had left so stealthily, 
perfect than any of the others.” beamed steadily from his sitting-room win- 

The youthful teacher looked surprised at)dow, the cheery blaze of his solar lamp, and 
the earnestness of the tone of the invitation, |0n crept the party with many a suppressed 


but smiling kindly, thinking all the time|laugh at the astonishment that would so 


that the pretty, sprightly elder sister was|s0on greet their unexpected appearance. 
Meanwhile, Mr, Worthington, the school- 
once : jmaster, knocked at Mrs, Fisher’s door, and 
“Thank you, thy dear, I know of nothing|was instantly admitted by little Susie, who 
fo prevent, and shall be much pleased to|appeared innocently unconscious both of her 
come.” mother’s amused recognition of their visitor 
Susie did not show him the roguish exui-|and of the teacher’s inquiring gaze at Mag- 
tation that danced over her face, but has-jgie’s vacant seat by the: piano. 
tened to find little Robert Davenport, The rose-tree for a while monopolized the 


“Robie,” said she, placing a rosy-cheeked|conversation, but soon came long pauses and 
peach into his hand, “if the master goes}awkward silences. Mrs. Fisher politely 
away to-night, won’t you put a light into his|endeavored to restrain her amusement at 











Susie said no more, but a quick little nod 
of her head and a mischievous sparkle of)sent. 
her eye was far more significant than any 
ting class might have been seen in theschool-|answer in words, 

house yard, exchanging meaning glances and 
significant nods with one and another, and 
pretty faces and boyi 


Besides, there 


|supposing, of course, he was there, by the 
bright light. I had got half through with 
my speech before I discovered he was ab- 
Maybe we didn’t all hands feel a lit- 
tle cheap. He told me he hadn’t any en- 
| gagement. What in the world possessed 
‘him to come here to night ?” 

' «To see me, I expect,” replied Susie with 


youths and maidens from their respective 4 laugh, whose merry echoes reached the 
homes, and filed noiselessly down the street *itting-room, and brought out Mr. Worth- 
leading to their teacher’s home at Squire ington. , " 

Davenport’s hospitable mansion. They were’ ‘Ab, Ned!” said he, “did you want me? 
too intent upon the concealment of them- I thought I heard my name mentioned.” 
selves and their weighty equipments, to no- 
tice the quiet figure (even if the darkness 
had permitted their recognizing him) of the 
come and spend this evening at our house? |school-master, passing on the opposite side 
That monthly rose you admired so much, is 


| “Why, yes—that is—no—I believe—I 
|don’t know—” stammered Ned. Susie turn- 
ed around her smiling face, and said : 
“Some one is waiting at home to see you. 
Mayn’t I go along with you and get that 
book you promised me? It’s only a few 
steps and Ned can return with me.” 
“Certainly, that is a good idea. I hope 
no one has been waiting long.” And so 
presently the somewhat disconcerted sur- 
prisers, as they sat in breathless silence 
ranged around the pleasant sitting-room of 
their teacher, were themselves surprised to 
see the opening door disclose Mr. Worthing- 
ton, leading in the bright-eyed, triumphant 
Susie. 
Her little stratagem was soon detected, 
and if Maggie did not relish it, certainly 
everyone else in the village enjoyed Sugie’s 
method of procuring admittance to the for- 
bidden party, and among those who langh- 





of the season,” was Mr. Worthington him- 
self.— Literary Companion. 

wie lipatns 
THE OROOKED TREE. 


“Oh, what a crooked tree that is!” ex- 
claimed Freddie to his Father, as they pass 
ed a gnarled oak by the roadside. “How 
funny it looks! See that limb growing up 
and down there—did you ever see one 890 
crooked, father ?” 

“It is a very crooked tree indeed,” re- 
plied his father. “I have noticed it many 
times, as I have passed this way, and it has 
often attracted the attention of travellers,” 

“Such a tree isn’t good for much,” added 
Freddie. 

“It has a good lesson for boys like you,” 
said his father. 
eat‘. good lesson for me !” exclaimed Fred- 
die, with surprise. ‘I wonder what it can 
be. It is the last place I should go for a 
good lesson.” 

“That tree,” continued Mr. Paine, “might 
have been made as straight as that poplar 
yonder, if it had been attended to in sea- 
son.” 

“How, father,” inquired Freddie, evi- 
dently interested to learn what the good les- 
son was, 

His father proceeded to say, that “when 
a tree is very young and small it can be 
trained in almost any direction. It is very 
likely to grow crooked, unless it is tied up, 
so that the wind will not twist it about. 
Look there, Freddie, (at the same time he 
Fointed to a fine ash tree in a door yard,) 
see how beautiful and straight that ash is, 
before yonder house. That stake by its 
side was driven into the earth three or four 
years ago, probably when the tree was first 
set out, and it has been tied to it ever since, 
so that it has grown aimost as straight as an 
arrow. ‘The way the twig is bent, the tree 
is inclined,” is an old and truthful saying.” 

“I have seen stakes driven down by the 
side of trees frequently,” said Freddie, “but 
I never knew before what they were for. Is 
that what all of them are for ?” 

“Yes,” answered his father. “In a nur- 
sery, the owner is very careful to trim and~ 
train all the little twigs and branches just 
right.” 

“But what is the good lesson which the 
crooked tree teaches?” inquired Freddie, 
“That is what I want to know.” 

“It is this,” answered his father. “Boys 
and girls are like the little trees in the gar- 
den. If they are left to themselves, to have 
their own way, and do just as they please, 
they will grow up: crooked; that is, they 
will become bad men and women. Their 
parents have to establish rules and issue 
commands, which are like the stakes driven 
down beside the tree, and compel their 
children to adhere to them.” 

Here Freddie looked queer, as if he fully 
understood his father’s meaning. He re- 
membered very well that he had been tied 
to these stakes (parental rules or princi- 
ples) more than once, and he thought it was 
very hard sometimes. But now he saw-that 
it was done in order to straighten him—that 
he was in danger of becoming crooked, mor- 
ally—and the only hope of his becoming a 
good man by and by, was in being kept tied 
to those moral rules. 

Mr. Paine added, ‘I required you to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, because I know that Sab- 
bath-breaking boys, will usually make wick- 
ed men. That is one of the stakes I have 
driven down to keep you straight. Then I 
forbid lying and profanity, for the same rea- 
son. Boys who are permitted to lie and 
swear, are in a fair way to be ruined. Here 





ed longest and loudest at this:best joke, 


are two stakes to which youare tied. You 
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THE. YouTES COMPANION. 
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wy F 
think I am severe sometimes, because I will 88 it seemed, of any other more sensible way | no good, and so began ‘tosearch through the 


not let you spend your evenings at the of travellings ‘ 
stores and the shops, and in the streets ; but, Mary and I spent the first mile or so in 


for your good,” 


stake 


lost itself in a laugh. 
Mr. Paine smiled, too, and“hdded : 


be made wiser and better, and you will see imagine you are sleigh-riding!” “More 


wish to be a good man, you must be willing churn !” 
to be made a good boy, for good boys only | 


make good men. It. is almost as certain|ing through a long avenue of dusty aloe 


that children grow up wicked and ungodly, | trees, the road wound over brown fields with his child was, during the ensuing night, left | 


if left to their own way, as it is that a sap- scarcely a tree in sight. There are no| 
lio 
ing find them in our country-rides at home, but | 
- Freddie assured his father that he would | one wide, vast range of fields, terminated by | 
never forget the lessons of the tree, and that | high hills and mountains, with here and 
as often as he saw men pruning and tying there a walled village, embowered in orange, 
their little ones in their yards, he would re-| fig and olive trees. The different fields up- 
member that children need correction. jon which corn and potatoes were growing, 
ao were separated from each other by narrow 
THE WOODMAN AND His poG. ditches, and in the grazing pastures were 
Dogs have often been the means of say- large flocks of sheep and a few cows, with a 
idg the lives of human beings.” Newfound- shepherd boy to watch them. When I no- 
land dogs are famous for feats of this kind, | ticed the parched and barren look these pas- 
and those of St. Bernard, in the mountains | *¥res had, I was not surprised to learn that 
of Switzerland, are still more celebrated. | they have but very few cows here. Charles 
The dog in the cut this week is neither thinks nena “they do have must be “Gra- 
the one nor the other of the above descrip- | hamites ! pags 
tions, yet his sagacity and fidelity were such 1. They bus = 4 milk Tameold as a med- 
that he saved his master’s life afterthe poor | i¢ime, and goat's milk for table purposes. 


’ 








man had given himself up for lost. 
The event took place two miles away from 
any habitation. The woodman had cut a| 


large tree more than half through and was | 
about to commence on the opposite side, | 


when a flaw of wind snapped it off, and rife 
As soon as the 


No butter is made anywhere in all this re- 
gion, but they have very nice bread. One 
of the towns that we passed by, is called the 
Bread town, for there is made all the bread 
needed to supply the large city of Malaga. 
The loaves are packed and carried into the 
city on the backs of donkeys every morn- 


right across the man’s body. , 
dog saw what was done he began to how] in ing. These loaves are baked in the shape 
the most piteous manner, but as this brought | of - basket, and you often meet, whee rid- 
nobody to his master’s assistance he ran up ng, long lines of ponents on their way to 
and down the road until he met a boy going | the vineyards, cock with 0 aged, basket 
to a neighboring village. By his looks and strung on his arm. Mary thinks, “it is 
gestures he soon made the lad understand | Pretty easy work for Spunish women to put 





that something had happened in the adjoin- 
ing woods, and in a few minutes they were 
both along side the poor woodman, who was 
suffering dreadfully from the pressure of the 
tree, 

The boy seeing he could do nothing 
himself, ran for assistance, and very fortu- 
nately he had not gone far when four stout 
laborers made their appearance, who as soon 
as they icarned what had occurred, followed 
the boy to the spot where the woodman lay, 
and succeeded in lifting the tree from his| 
body. 

The man recovered, but his injuries were 
very great, and but for His faithful dog, 
“Rover,” he would have died in another 
hour. 

Dogs are sometimes both troublesome and 
dangerous animals, but they have often 
proved highly serviceable, and therefore 
should never be worried or ill-used as is too 
frequently the case when they fall in the 
way of bad boys. 





“© 
For the Companion. 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 
LETTER FROM SPAIN. 
ALmaveim, Spain. 
Dear Companton: A few days after I 


wrote you last, it was decided that our party 
accept an invitation to passa week orso, atthe 
country-house ofone of the English merchants 
of Malaga. The distance from the city was 
three leagues, (or eighteen miles) and »sthere 
‘was no other conveyance to be procured, we 
were obliged to ride in Calesas. 

The Calesas resemble an old fashioned 
chaise without springs, with a high brightly 
painted back, usually yellow, upon which 
an immense pot of flowers, of red, blue and 
green is painted. Each Calesa will accom- 
modate two persons beside the driver, so my 
brother and Charles rode in one, and 
Mary and myself in the other. The driver 
sat astride the dasher, in the floor of the 
carriage, with his legs dangling at each side. 
The harness was a curious medley of leath- 
ern straps and bands, ornamented. in the 
oddest way you can think, with bunches of 
ted wool. The reins were of rope, and a 
string of old fashioned sleigh bells hung 
about the horse’s neck, who either galloped 





up their husband’s dinners.” 
WT 





se vineyards, or orchards as they 
might more truly be called, are surrounded | 
with a high wall. The entrance to them is | 
generally through a high, wide, gate some- 
what ornamented, and just inside of it, you | 
may often see a profusion of flowers border- 
ing walks, that wind in among the trees. 


house for jewels and silver. 
Meanwhile, one of them suspected there 


the mountains. 


him, and carried him away with them to| Danube, 4770 feet in length. The Devil's 


4 


a@yast of 
‘By thiz means the 





|by connectimg-togeth 
ships of various sizes, 
Persian General ‘was 
i 


and are easily destroyed by | 


The Roman emperor Trajan built in A.D. 
103, a magnificent stone bridge over the, 





bridge in the Canton of Uri in Switzerland, 


and called by this singular name on account 
of its frightful sitnation, was built resting, 


Doctor’s protection in March, 1859, when 
her age was conjectured to be four months, 


»enabled te invade She was named Miss Tiger, by acclamation, 
I know-that-many boys a¥e “made ‘crooked laughing, for talking was out of the ques- | was a child in the house, and bribed one of! Greece. Bridges of this‘kind, however, are | 
in this way, #0 I have also driven down this tion, unless we were willing to run the risk | the servants, who told him where he could only temporary, 
of biting our tongues in two, for such a jolt- ibe found. The fire-screen was removed and floods or storms. 

By this time Freddie was looking up into ing and thumping, I never experienced be- the poor child taken out. ‘Though scream- 
his futlér’s-faee with a smile that almost fore. Mr. Foster and Charles rode in ad-!ing with terror, they blindfolded and bound 
| vance of us, but the top of their Calesa we 
| turned back; so when the driver halted to! 
“Is there not w good lesson in the crook- make a little change in the harness, Mary} The next day his father at Malaga ue 
ed tree? If you\will’but heed it, you will called out to Charles, “Shut your eyes and | ceived a letter saying, that his boy was un- 


and became reconciled to her change of 
abode mach more readily than I was pre- 


‘pared to expect. ‘ 


The Vandalia was miserably infested by 
rats, and in the course of a few hours she 
received her first lesson in the valuable ac. 
complishment of catching them. A young 
rat was caught in a trap and presented to 
her attention ; she hesitated but a moment, 
when she Commenced straggling to getat it, 
and when permitted she pounced upon it 


injured, and if twenty-five doubloons were | on two high rocks ; it is hard to conceive | With great- fierceness ; she walked about 
that ‘your parents have a reason for correct- | likely,” said Charles, “I should imagine left at a rock, in an unfrequented place that how it-waserected and many fabulous sto- 
ing and restraining you at times. If you myself inside of Grandmother Foster’s| they described, the child would be safely re- ries are told concerning it. 


turned to him, within twenty-four hours. 


After leaving the City’s walls, and pass- | Strange, as it may seem to us, the merchant 


sent the money to the spot designated, and 


at his father’s gate. 


will grow crooked without care and cul-| fences, nor houses scattered along, as we|, When questioned, he said he had staid | 


with the bandits in a large cave among the 
mountains, where they were kind to him 
and gave him enough to eat and drink. 
There were a great many bundles of things 
in the cave, and plenty of silver and gold 
among the men. But he could not tell 
either the way he went, or the way he came 
back, as his eyes were blinded each time 
before starting. 

This account will help you to understand, 
why it is, that the country house where we 
are now stopping, is in the midstof a walled 
town. 

In my next letter, I will tell you of how 
we find things here. Rept. 





THE FAMILY. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair 


A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 


By three doors left unguarded 


| -At Shaffhausen, in Germany, a wonder-| 


| ful bridge was built. over the river Rhine, | 
|which is there 400 feet wide. There was’ 
a pier in the middleof the river, but wheth- | 
| er the bridge rested on it or not is doubt. 
Sul, as the lightest man could feel it totter | 
under his feet while a loaded wagon could | 
pass over it in safety. 

Some of the bridges over the river Thames | 
in-England are beautiful structures. Among | 
these are the Westminster and’ Waterloo | 
| bridges, both of the finest cut stone. The 
former was 12 years in building. 

The first iron bridge, on a large scale, 
was erected over the river Severn, in Shrop- | 
shire, England, in 1779. The bridge over | 
the Menai strait, also in the old country, 
consists of chains, and was regarded at the 
time asa wonderful undertaking. The Sus-| 
pension bridge at Niagara Falls, completed | 
in 1848, is of a similar character, and is | 
justly considered as a great work of art. | 


The above are among the more celebrated | 


growling with her- prize, evidently proud of 
the conquest. She afterwards played with 
it for about three hours, performing many 
fantastic tricks in the way of tossing it up 
and catching it as it came down, turnin 
somer-saults and rolling over with it in her 
paws. After this she seemed quite at home, 
and required no more lessons in rat-catch- 
ing, though she eventually became very ex- 
pert. 

It occasiovally happened that a rat was 
seen or heard in a store room or corner from 
which there was no secret escape, and in all 
such cases Miss Tiger was immediately call- 
ed upon and carried to the scene of action, 
She generally pointed out by her actions the 
locality of the object of pursuit, and stood 
ready to pounce upon it on the first oppor- 
tuny. On these occasions she sometimes 


|made long bounds, say ten feet. She came 


to understand this business so well, that 
when called she would run out and exhibit 
On eagerness to be picked up and carried, 
comparable to that of a child who expects to 
be lifted into a carriage. 

In attacking rats she was quite fearless, 
and so far as known was never hurt by them. 
She mostly seized them by the back of the 
neck or head, but was not particular if these 
parts did not happen to be the first in her 


: , , |reach. She soon crushed the skull by fore- 
bridges, ancient and modern. But it ising her long cuspid teeth through it, gener- 
generally thought that China surpasses) ally killing her prey so quickly that it was 
every other country for this kind of archi- 20t even heard to squeal. After playing 
sechans with it a moderate time, she would eat it, 
. commencing with the head and progressiug 
Sete steadily till she finished with the end of the 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR TEETH. tail, only stopping a moment to lick her 
Cleanse them with a soft brush and water; | chops, when she came to the heart or other 
this simple direction, most faithfully fol. tit bit. Imagining that the med and hide 
lowed, will ordinarily keep the teeth clean | tial re very good food for her, I once par- 
till old age. We would urge this, because |" vt inned oue that she might ycriasliing 
if neglected, the following are the results: = ‘ the skin and leave it; but this was 
Your breath will become offensive from de- ||2?° lost, as she immediately began to eat 
fective teeth; your comfort will be des. the skin, hair and all, in preference to the 
troyed by frequent toothache ; your health | other part. . 
will suffer for want of good teeth to chew| | Rats were sometimes taken from her and 
your fuod ; and last, though not least, you thrown overboard, as she occasionally caught 
will lose your teeth, which will materially | more than she could manage to eat; but she 
| affect your voice both in speaking and sing- 500n began to show her disapprobation of 
jing. These may seem small affairs now, but this measure by a very startling, fierce and 
the habit of neglect will bring bitter repen-| threatening growl. The first occasion it 
tance, when it is too late to remedy the neg- Wked me up at about midnight, and when 
lect. | 1 went out to inquire what was wrong with 


| A sudden raid from the hall! 
We passed two or three dirty Inns, by | TS te 
the roadside, when toll was paid to the dir- | 
ty Spanish host, who came sauntering out | 
after it, followed by a half dozen children as | 
dirty as himself. They would stand and| 
look up at us with their black eyes twink-| 
ling, and make us, in despite of their dirt, | 
wish we could speak a word or two of Span- 
ish to them. As we could not, we gave | 
them what they liked much better, a few 
copper coins and drove on. 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 





We saw a few country houses seattered | 
along, here and there, a league or so apart, 
but the country is so overrun with robbers, 
that their owners are afraid to live in them, | 
though a band of armed servants are train- | 
ed and kept on each estate to defend it. 

One of these houses, that stood at the | 
foot of a lonely mountain, was pointed out | 
to us, as the place where the Bandits made | 
an attack within a month. 


| T have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeons 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a da: 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 
Henry W. 





INGFELLOW. 





For the Companion. 


The owner was not at home, and the only BRIDGES. 
persons in the house, beside the servants,| The opening of the new tubular bridge 
was his aged mother and her little grand- | called the Victoria Bridge, near Montreal 
son. 





, 


ten rode up to the gate, in the early part of of the young Prince of Wales, reminds us of 
the evening, and demanded to be Jet in,|some of the most remarkable bridges of 
Upon being refused, they made a desperate 'which we have an account in history. 
attack and succeeded in breaking theirway| It is difficult to say when the first struc- 
through, when they seized and bound the’ ture of this kind was erected. Doubtless it 
armed servants and then proceeded up to, was at a very early period since there was a 
the house. continual necessity for crossing rivers in the 
Here all were confused and terrified, ex-' transfer of merchandize and the removal of 
cepting the old lady who had presence of armies in time of war. Bridges were first 
mind enough to hide the child behind the built of wood, then of stone, and lastly of 
fire-sereen in the chimney-place, and then ‘iron, but each of these materials are still 
to go and herself open the door to the law-/ used for this purpose. A bridge formed of 
less intruders.. They asked for money. She boats tied side by side, or stem to stern, is 
gave them tour doubloons which was all she an old contrivance ; immense armies have 
had. They did not believe it was all and been frequently transported in this manner. 
angrily demanded more, threatening her ‘The fumous bridge of Xerxes across. the 
with death, if it was not very soon forth- Hellespont, the strait which joins the Archi- 





or walked all the time, entirely unconscious, 


coming. But they found their threats did pelago and the sea of Marmora, was formed 


The bandits to the number of eight or in Canada, and which has led to the visit | 


—ebiatomnts 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

Boys and girls sometimes feel a strong in- | 
clination to do things simply because they | 
are forbidden. The following curious story 
is told by M. Noel, a French agriculturalist, | 
of the same disposition in grown people, as | 


leading to the use of the potato in France: 


This vegetable was viewed by the people | 
with extreme disflavor when first introduced, | 
and mapy expedients were adopted to in-| 
duce them to use it, but without success. In| 
vain did Louis XVI. wear its flower in his| 
buttonhole, and in vain were samples of the | 
tubercle distributed among the farmers ; | 
they gave them to their pigs, but would not 
use them themselves. At last, Parmentier, 
the chemist, who well knew -the nutritive 
properties of the potato, and was most anx- 
lous to see it in genergbuse, hit upon the fol- 
lowing ingenious plan: He planted a good 
breadth of potatoes at Sublons, close to Par- 
is, and paid great attention to their cultiva- 
tion. hen the roots were nearly ripe, he 
put notices around the field that all persons 
who stole any of the potatoes would be pros- 
ecuted with the utmost rigor of the laws, 
jand gens-d’armes were employed to watch 
the field day and night, and arrest all tres- 
passers. No sooner were the new roots thus 
| forbidden, as it were, by authority, than all 
| persons seemed eager to eat them, and in a 
| fortnight, notwithstanding the gens-d’armes, 
the whole crop was stolen, and without doubt 
jeaten. The new vegetables having been 
| found to be excellent food, was soon after 
cultivated in every part of the kingdom. 








THE TIGER CAT AND RATS. 

An Ocelot, or tiger-cat, is sometimes ex- 
hibited in menageries, and looks rather too 
fierce for pleasant companionship. But Dr. 
| Wilson, of the U. 8. Navy, gives a very in- 
teresting accourt of a tame one, domestica- 
ted on board the U.S. ship, Vandalia, where 
she did good service in exterminating rats : 


She was the size of an ordinary cat, and 
weighed five pounds eight ounces when ten 








months old. She was transferred to the 


Miss Tiger, I found her sitting near a bi 
rat and growling in a very unusual a 
startling manner at about six men whom 
she had driven from their beds by her threat- 
ening. They were standing ‘around her 
with various weapons in their hands, but 
there was very little prospect of moving her 
without some severe bites and scratches, 
As I approached a little nearer than the 
rest she showed a disposition to take her 
prize in her mouth, and while her teeth were 
thus employed I caught her by the top of 
her shoulders and she permitted me, with- 
out the least resistance, to carry her off, rat 
and all, to a place on deck, where her growl- 
ing could not annoy the sleepers. She was 
frequently carried off in this manner after- 
wards both by myself and by others. She 
would sit by the hour very quietly near her 
property, till she was disturbed by some 
movement near her, when she would com- 
commence with her threatening growl, which 
was loud enough and fierce enough to make 
the firmest stand back till they had seen and 
reflected on the state of affairs. She had 
another gentle, plaintive growl, which she 
used in calling for her breakfast, and in 
showing dissatisfaction on ordinary slight 
occasions. She had no ery which could be 
compared to the mewing of the cat, but she 
could purr to perfection when.in search of a 
warm bed. Her favorite food was rare beef 
steak, which she even preferred to rats ; but 
hunger and petting eventually induced her 
to eat bread and: butter for her breakfast, 
whenever she had a night of unsuccessful 
hunting. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


IDLE ADA. 


“O dear! what a trial it is to go to school 
every day,’ said Ada one morning as she 
stood fretting beside the big arm-chair. 
Then turning to her mother, she added, “If 
you would only let me stay at home to-day 
and help you, I will go to school to-morrow 
and study right hard.” 

“Very well,” replied her mother, “you 
may stay to-day.” 

“O thank you, mother dear,” said Ada 
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ith a brightening faee; “I love you ever |cate a net, not less ingenious than that of weight, he away right manfully. The 
poh Hs s ’ | the fisherman for the capture of its prey ; | wheels met ga the great weight began 


I have some doubt, however, about the | that it should fix it in the right place, and to rise. 
depth of Ada’s love, for no sooner had she then patiently await the result, is a proceed- 


ined permission to stay from school than | 


ore lided out of doors, and instead of help- | done daily before our eyes by the common | and 


ing her mother, spent the day in useless 
play. The fact is, Ada was both a selfish 
4 a lazy miss. 


The next morning, breakfast being over, 
Ada was found yawning on the lounge. It 
was nearly nine o'clock, and her mother 


said : 

“Ada, it is time to go to school.” 

The idle miss began to pout and mutter. 
But just then her brother came in and said: 

“Why, Ada! you crying here when you 
ought to be on your way to school.” 

“Be off, and let me alone, Master George!” 
replied the unamiable girl; “I'll go when 
I get ready.” 

«+ very well,’ said George, who felt as 
if he had touched a nettle. Then with his) 
books on one arm and his hoop on the other, 
he left the house, whistling a tune that seem- 
ed to say to all who heard him, “This boy 
is as merry as a lark!” You may be sure 
he was in his seat at school before the clock 
struck nine. 

But Ada, lazy, pouting, ill-tempered Ada, 
lagged behind till many a lesson had been 
repeated, and her teacher wondered why her 
seat was empty. Atlength, with slow and 
tardy steps, frowning’ brow, and pouting 
lips, she walked into school. 

“Why are you so late, Ada?” asked her 
teacher. 

“[ have been sick, ma’am!” her lying 
lips replied. : 

Wasn’t Ada a very wicked girl? But 
mark! Her sins grew quickly both in num- 
ber and character. First, she was lazy and 
didn’t want to goto school, That made her 
cross, for idle people are always ugly. Then 
she broke her promise to her mother by 
playing instead of working, Finally, she 
lied to her teacher. Thus the little rill o: 
idleness soon grew into a broad brook of 
evil doing. 

Now if Ada had not given way to her 
idle feelings she would have avoided the 
other sins, You see that, don’t you, Miss 
Arabella Lazybones? Very Then 
take my advice. Get out of the Castle of 
Indolence! Resist your idle nature. Learn 
to love work, study and duty. Remember, 
Idleness is the brother of Sin and Misery. 
These brothers always live together. So if 
you don’t desire to give Sin and Misery a 
home in your heart you must kick Idleness 
out of doors.—S, S. Advocate. 





FORGIVE US, AS WE FORGIVE. 


Mr. Whitefield once sobered Gov. Ogle- 
thorpe, of Georgia, when abusing his ser- 
vant for some misdemeanor, and saying, in 
great excitement, “The rascal shall suffer | 
for it, for he knows [ never forgive such 
offences.” 

“If you never forgive,” said Whitefield, 
quietly, “I hope you never sin, or need for- 


giveness of God.” There is instruction in P 


the following story : 

“In° the Middle Ages, when the great 
lords and knights were always at war with 
each other, one of them resolved to revenge 
himself upon a neighbor who had offended 
him. It chanced that on the very evening 
when he had made this resolution, he heard 
that his enemy was to pass near his castle, 
with only a few men with him. It wasa 

d opportunity to take his revenge, and 
he determined not to let it pass. He spoke 
of this plao ia the presence of his chaplain, 
who tried in vain to persuade him to give 
it up. The good man said a great deal to 
the duke about the sin of what he was go- 
ing to do, but in vain. At length, seeing 
that all his words had no effect, he said : 

“My lord, since [ cannot persuade you to 
give up this plan of yours, will you at least 
consent to come to the chapel, that we may 
pray together before you go?” 

The duke consented, and the chaplain 
and he knelt together in prayer. Then the 
mercy-loving Christian said to the revenge- 
ful warrior, 

“Will you repeat after me, sentence by 
sentence, the prayer which our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself taught to His disciples ?” 

“I will do it,” replied the duke. 

He did it accordingly. The chaplain said 
a sentence, and the duke repeated it, till he 
eame to the petition,.““Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” Then the duke was silent. 

“My lord duke, you are silent,” said the 
chaplain. ‘Will you be so good as to con- 
tinue to repeat the words after me, if you 
dare todo so?” ‘Forgive us our trespass- 
es as we forgive them that trespass against 

us.” 





THE SPIDER’S THREAD. 


Children don’t have much love for spi- 
ders, but they are very ingenious insects, 
and one may learn a good deal from watch- 


ing their habits. Here is something about 


their webs : 


That a creature could be found to fabri- 


“Faster,” said Arthur, “ 


up faster,” | 
and giving a sudden pull 


cord broke, 

wn came the heayy weight with a 

house-spider and garden-spider, it would |loud noise! Then there was a ‘terrible | 
seem wonderful. But how much is our | whirring among the clock wheels for a mo- 

wonder increased when we thing of the com-| ment, and then it stopped. e eur 

plex fabric of each thread, and then of the | ceased, and then the pendulum stood still. 

mathematical precision and rapidity with}; “O, what have I done now?” cried Ar- 

which, in certain cases, the net itself is con-|thur, in distress. ‘O, what will father say | 
structed ; and to add to all this, as an ex-|to me, when he sees what I have done?” | 
ample of the wonders which the most com-| Arthur closed the clock door, and for the! 
mon things exhibit when carefully examin-| remainder of the day, until his parents re- | 
ed, the net of the garden-spider consists of turned, was a very humble, quiet boy. 
two distinct kinds of silk. The threads | When his father returned, on looking at. 
forming the concentric circles are composed |the old clock, he perceived that it had 
ofa silk much more elastic than that of the| stopped. Opening the clock door, he saw | 
rays, and are studded over with minute) that the cord of one of the weights had bro- | 
globules of a viscid gum, sufficiently adhe- | ken, and that the weight had fallen to the! 
sive to retain any unwary fly which comes | bottom of the case. | 
in contact with it. A net of average dimen- | “How is this, Arthur; did you know| 
sions is estimated by Mr. Blackwell to con-| that the clock is stopped 2” | 





ing so strange that, if we dia not see it 








tain 87,360 of these, and a large net of 14| “Yes, sir,” replied Arthur, “I heard a| 
or 16 inches in diameter, 120,000 ; and yet | great noise in the clock case, and when I 


|such a net will be completed by one species | went and looked in, behold it was silent !” 


in about forty minutes, on an average, if no 
interruption occurs.—Introduction to Zool- 
ogy. 


Mr. Milton made no more inquiries, sup- | 
posing that it was an accidental occurrence. | 
Night came, and little Arthur went to bed | 
as usual. His father had tied the cord, and 
the clock was now ticking loudly as ever. | 
To Arthur it ticked luuder than ever. It 
seemed to say, in the silence of the night. | 

“Boy! boy! boy!” “A lie! a lie! *| 
lie!” “Own it! own it! own it!” 

Arthur did not sleep much, Conscience | 
whispered to him, and with the words of 
the old clock said, “Arthur you have told a | 
lie.” | 

Early in the morning he arose and gazed 
up into the face of the old clock. It locked | 
very sternly at him. ‘Quick! quick!| 
quick! quick!” said the clock. So the| 
poor boy went to his father and told all with | 
a very sorrowful heart. His father freely 
forgave him. And he prayed that God 
would forgive him, and never suffer him to 
tell a lie again,” 

Dear children, never tell an untruth. Ly- | 
ing is a low, mean vice, and very wicked, 
—The Well Spring. 


PHENOMENA OF GLASS. 


Some of our readers have seen a glass 
manufactory, and have wondered at the cu- 
rious processes by which it is formed into 
all manner of shapes. But perhaps they 
have never thought how curious a thing 
glass itself is, and what singular phenomena 
are connected with it. Here is an interest- 
ing account of some of these phenomena : 
That glass resists the action of most acids 
science has proved ; its weight is not di- 
minished by use or age. It is more capable 
than other substances of receiving the high- 
est degree of polish ; if melted several times 
over, and properly cooled down in the fur- 
nace, presenting a polish which almost ri- 
vals the diamonds, in brilliancy. 
If it be made into a phial, with the bot- 
tom much thicker than the sides, and sud- 
denly cooled in the open air, instead of be- 
ing tempered in the usual manner, the re- 
sult on its susceptibility to fracture is the 
most extraordinary. It will bear a heavy 
blow, or severe pressure, from any blunt in- 
strument, uninjured ; but if any hard and 
aoe eeeenre “am be dropped a grain 
of flint, or sharp sand— ro! into the here's 1 
phial, the bottom will crack all round, and And what fs he ay ute si tle boy? 
fall off. A small fragment of diamond has Don't you hear ? ‘Doutt you set 
been seen to pass through the thick bottom} rm as happy as happy cau be!” 
with apparently as little resistance as if it 
dropped through the web ofa spider. In- 
stances have occurred in which one of these 
phials have been struck by a mallet, with a 
force sufficient to drive a nail into some de- 
scriptions of wood, without causing fructure ;| So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
while a small fragment of flint, dropped gen-| and he sings ull the day. litle gitl, Hie boy, 
tly into the phial has cracked the glass to Bis a ep lg a 
ieces. UnlesDu zouk dot vag ge0? 
A piece of white-hot metal being dropped 
gently into cold water, and taking the form 
of a rounded lump elongated to a tail, is 
terminated a cracker. The round part will 
bear a heavy blow without fracture ; but if 
the least particle of the tail be broken off, 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





There’s a merry brown thrish sitting up in the tree, 





| 
THE BROWN THRUSH. | 
| 
| 


And the brown thrush keeps singing, “A nest do you see, 
And five eggs, hid by me in the Juniper 2? 
Don't meddle! don’t touch ! little girl, little voy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy ! 
Now ('m glad! now {'m free! 
And | always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


eamdttenilite | 


THE DISSECTED MAP. 


For a birthday gift from her mamma, lit- 
{tle Mary Crawtord had a beautiful dissect- 





as fine as powder. 


If this glass drop be placed in a wine-bot- | study of geography. She was not very well 
“ py ered eo = a wy oaged of | acquainted with the positions of the various 
the tail broken off, by the aid of a long pair! States. Sometimes she would put New 
of nippers, the concussion by the explosion | Hampshire down by the Gulf of Teilon 
(for it is almost similar to an explosion) is sometimes Vermont and Ohio would be made 
so violent as to break tac bottle and scatter | to change places; and once she fitted Lake 
the water in every direction. All these cu- | Michigan into a little space between Mis- 
rious results are owing to a peculiar inequal- | souri and Arkansas, Queer mistakes, were 
ity of the glass, which arises from the sud- | they not? 


den cooling to which it is subjected. Mary had a little brother, two years 


en younger than herself. His name was Frank. 
Now, Frank scarcely knew his letters; but 


eyrer itt a nD NOSE: lhe was delighted with the bright colors of 
One Sabbath day Arthur was left at home | Saal pn a ne not agp 


, ae | the dissecting map, and whenever he saw 

Np et poor vf ~ ot on | Mary playing with it, he would get his high 
day as he should in the quiet corks bt the | — mas ed he ths so rE watch 
‘ , . | mer, metimes is annoy er very 
Marne ie ttieeatiae’” Bi mare mt j|much ; and once or twice she said to him, 


were gone, Arthur began to search all the panther gasttaaly --- 


the whole flies into innumerable fragments, | ed map of the United States. She was a| 
young scholar, and just commencing the | 





“She ’ to ’peak to a ‘ittle dirl dat 
was watinates ine *teps,” said Franky. 
You see he was only four years old, and! 
could not talk yery plain, Mary jumped 
down from her seat, and ran to the ae | 
to see what little girl it was; and the mo-| 
ment her back was turned, Frank climbed 
up into the vacant chair, and with his lit- 
tle stick swept all the pieces on the floor. 
What would you have done in Mary’s 

place? She stopped an instant, and her 
sweet face clouded. Her morning’s work 
was spoiled. She would not receive the 
pleasant words of praise and approbation 


from her mamma which she loved so well to | 


hear. Franky, instead of looking at all 
sorry, laughed gleefully and clapped his 


hands. Poor Mary! It was a keen dis- | 


appointment. 
“Oh, Franky!” she cried. And then, 


sitting down upon the carpet, she hid her’ 


face in her hands and burst into tears. 


“Don’t be a’ittle baby,” said Frank, com- 


ing and sitting down before her. “I never 
saw such a naughty dirl, to try at noth- 
ing!” 

Say wiped her eyes and looked up. She 
was just on the point of calling him “a lit- 
tle plague,” when she recollected a verse 
which her mamma had taught her. It was 
this :-— 

“Better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” Immediately she 
stopped, and in a moment her face was 
smiling as ever. She put her arms around 
Frank’s neck and kissed him, saying,— 

“I don’t think you meant to trouble me 
so, Franky. 1 wanted very much that dear 
mamma should see that [ had put my map 
together as it ought to be. I never did it 
before.” 

At that moment, Mrs. Crawford came in. 
“Why my child,” she said gravely, “‘is this 
the manner in which you treat your dissect- 
ed map? I shall be obliged to take it away 
from you until you learn to be more care- 
ful.” Mary’s lips quivered, but she made 
no reply. She would not tell of Franky ; 
but Franky, quite softened and penitent, 
told of himself. Then Mrs. Crawford 
smiled, and lifted her little daughter on her 
| 


ap. 

My darling,” she said, kissing her rosy 
cheek. -‘I should have been pleased to have 
seen your map properly put together, be- 
cause I like to know that you have perse- 
verance and patience ; but it is worth more 
than all the maps in the world to know that 
you are trying to do right, and that you are 
gaining the control of your own spirit.” 

Then little Mary was very happy, and 


kissed her mothers soft hands to show her 


delight ; and Franky, standing beside them, 
said, earnestly,— 


‘1 never will be so naughty to sister Mary 
I love sister Mary !"—S. S. Ban- 


again. 


| mer. 





A MISTAKEN IDEA. 


“Mother,” said Jane Wiley, “is Robert 
| Wickes a Christian ?” 


Lucy Larcom. | 


“T hope he is. I believe he is. 


| idence of being a Christian. 
| ask the question ?” 


“Because he plays wiih the other boys 


every day when school is out.” 


wicked boy ?” 
“T don’t know, ma’am. 
he pis with the other boys.” 


ane thought a Christian must always be 


very sober, if not sad. 
taken one. 


their parents are. 


: all wickedness in playing.—S. S. Banner. 
aCe 


THE ORPHAN. 


Do you know what an orphan is? One 
Have you a 
kind father and mother? How kindly you 
ought to treat those who have no father or 


who has no father or mother. 


mother to love them and to take care o 
them ! 


| Some have parents who do not care for 


| supplied with all publi 





He is 
very young to join the church; but his 
pastor and friends thought he gave good ev- 
Why do you 


“Does he play like a Christian, or like a 


T only know that 


Her idea was a mis- 
God wishes us to be happy. He} tr 
is as willing that children should play as 
He requires them to 
play as Christians,—that is, that they avoid 
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SCROFULA. 


Read the ‘following from the well known Captain of the 
Steamer Fulton : 
New Oaveans, 34 Oct. 1859. 
| Dr. J.C. Aver, Lowell— ‘ 


Sir: Lam urged by my wife to re- 
port to you a cure your Trilla has in our family, 
and as {t is the only way in which we canmake you any ac- 
k dg nt of our w receed to s’ate 
My little son, eleven years old, has had "Seropule sores on his 
ears, neck and arms for tive years They were much of the 
time very distressing, and we feared they would killhim. At 
first a swelling would appear, then it would break and make 
a Hing sore, which would not heal. T came very 
loathsome and often painful ; they stopped his growth and 
| seemed to undermine his health, so that he became feeble and 
| sickly. We tried Physicians and Medicines, but they did no 
| good. A clergyman in our neighborhood, who had seen 
| remarkable cures by your Cherry Pectoral, advised us to try 
your Sarsaparilia. and we did. The sores showed 
svmptoms of healing in about two weeks ; in two more they 
had healed, anc in two months the child was as well as any 
body. He now enjoys perfect health, with no remnant of the 
disorder about him that we can discover. Lf you, sir, are a pa- 
réat, you may well believe that we shall not soon forget you. 
very truly, your humble servant, 


Jno. W. Bares. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & OO, Lowell, and solid by all 
35—4iw 
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curious nooks and corners of the time-hon- | 
ored dwelling. The garret was explored, | 
and many rare curiosities exhumed. An-, 
cient desks and drawers were examined, re- | 
vealing their curious contents to his imper- | 
tinent and childish curiosity. | 
An old clock stood in the corner, with a 
tall, gaunt, brown case. Within the dark, 
hollow closet, Arthur had often peered, but | 
he had not been allowed to examine very 
closely the mysteries of the clock case. Now 
was afineopportunity. He opened thenarrow 
door. Thelong pendulum wasswinging back 
and forth at regular intervals with a loud 
tick, tick, tick, tick. Two long, cylindri- 
cal, tin weights, and two very little lead 
weights were hanging by smal! cords. 
Arthur had seen his father “wind up the 
clock,” and he knew it was done by pulling 
down the little weights. «It must be rare 
sport,” he thought, “to wind up the old 
clock.” He would make the attempt, at 














any rate. So taking hold of the small 


“Don’t, Franky! Why can’t you play 
with your blocks, and leave me alone?” But 
she was always sorry for her impatience. 

One morning Mrs, Crawford took Frank 
and went out fora walk, leaving Mary to 


|put her map together while they were gone. 


As soon as they had left the room, she sat 
down at the table and said to herself,— 

“Now I shall have a fine time all by my- 
self. I will work very hard, and see if I 
can’t put this puzzling thing all together as 
it should be. Mamma will be so pleased if 
Ido,” Soshe went to work. Patiently 
and persererinany she bent over the little 
pieces, fitting them in one after another,— 
the New England States first, then the Mid- 
dle States, and so on, until, at the end of 
an hour, and just as the hall door opened to 
admit her mother, she found that the task 
was completed and correctly too. 

Frank ran up stairs, his face rosy and 
bright from his walk. 

“Where’s mamma ?” asked Mary. 


| them. Such children are greatly to be pit- — — _ By the author of “ Life's Morning.” 
* Ys | e VING. 
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A WORD FOR INVALIDS. 


Be like the flowers, We may not liken you 
to the strong forest trees, but like the flowers, 
your life may render beautiful our earthly 
homes. The delicate touches of your pencil, or 
the skillful work of your needle, may delight 
the eyes of friends. The groupings and classi- 
fying of flowers, or the preparation of the al- 
gae, fair flowers of the sea, may ornament your 
room and the parlor of a frierid, while it will 
serve as entertainment for the weary hours too 
often spent in thinking of our own ailments : 
for the writer has just enough claim to the 
name of an“invalid, to be allowed to offer a 
word of advice to other sufferers. 

Cultivate plants, they may afford blossoms 
to adorn the fair form of a sister at her bridal, 
or be the token of your love and sympathy as 
the mourners take the parting look of a dear 
one robed for the last sleep. 

Nor deem it a sad thing to be human flowers. 
He, who saw that our world was not complete 
without the flowers, and whose care hath cloth- 
ed them in robes more beautiful than royal at- 
tire, looks upon you with more tenderness than 
the flowers receive, and secs the mission you 
may fill, as well as the flowers fill theirs. In 
another way may your life add to the beauty 
around you, by helping others to be lovely and 
good; to form characters adorned with the 
‘‘heauty of holiness.” 

Be beautiful like the flowers. Not only let 
the outward apparel be neat and tasteful, but 
wear also the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit. So shall the grave in your soul exert a 
holy influence upon others, potent as the feel- 
ing which the flowers by their fragrance, form 
and coloring awaken in the mind. Your pa- 
tience and gratitude may touch some hearts, 
who are forgetful of the kindness which our 
Father daily shows, and allure them to offer 
praise, andso glorify his great name. 

w. 


THE BASE-LINE. 


Between Columbia and Deblois in the State 
of Maine, there is a beautiful plain more than 
ten miles in diameter. Through its whole ex- 
tent it is as level as a bowling green, not a stick, 
stump or stone meets the eye over the entire 
distance. At this season of the year it is cov- 
ered with blue-berries, and forms a most pleas- 


ing object. 


On this plain has been constructed by Uni-' 


ted States surveyors a carefully measured base- 
line, by means of which the area of the State 
has been computed, and the bearings and dis- 
tances of the principal places geographically 
laid down. 

Many people ask the use of this base-line, 
and when told as above, they desire to know 
how such measurements can be made by means 
of it. A young friend thinks that an explana- 
tion in the Companion would be very accepta- 
ble to some of his acquaintances. 

To survey a country is to get its size and 
shape, the position of its headlands, mountains, 
tivers, &c., and al! the remarkable points in its 
surface which are to be mapped down in regu- 
lar order. - 

This might be done with a measuring chain 
only for the obstructions,such as riv- 
ers. cliffs, forests, &c., but in any case it would 
be attended with immense labor and delay. 

To accomplish the task the more easily an 
instrument called a theodolite has been invented, 
by means of which the angles which objects 
bear from one another can be taken, and from 
these angles the distances of those objects can 
be calculated with extreme nicety. 

But before these angles and triangles are of 
the least avail, a BAsE-LINe must be laid down, 
which must be measured off so carefully that a 
mistake to the extent ofa single yard in a 
space of two miles cannot be allowed, as it 
would entail serious errors on the whole oper- 
ation. Indeed some of those base-lines are so 
exact that ina measured distance of eight miles 
it is supposed there is not an error of two inch- 
es. 

Having the base-line properly and correctly 
laid down the Surveyor takes his stand with 
his theodolite at one of its extremities, and fixes 
his attention on some distant object, such as 
the top of a hill or church steeple, to which 
he turns the eyeglass of his instrument, and by 
looking at a brass plate or circle attached to 
this eye-glass, or telescope, he reads off the an- 
gle in degrees, minutes, &c. He then may pro- 
ceed to the opposite extremity of his base-line, 
and having observed the angle which the same 
object makes from this new position he deduces 
its distance and the length of the sides of the 
triangle formed by said sides and the base line. 
Having now the length of these sides he uses 
them as mew base-lines for other trian- 
giles, and the sides of these again for others, and 





so un, till he has the whole State or country 
laid out in a net-work of triangles, from which 
he calculates the total number of square miles 
or acres included in his ; 

Without this nicely measured base-line his 
task could not be accomplished. He could no 
more do it than he could tell the number of 
inches in a long pole without a foot rule or 
some such instrument. Such is the base-line 
between Columbia and Deblois. 





VARIETY. 





SPRING FLOWEBS. 


We find them in the quiet nooks 
And in the shady glen, 

And bending o’er the running brooks, 
Far from the haunts of men. 


We find them where the sunbeams lie 
The glistening leaves among, 

The violet’s blue and loving eye, 
Where woodland notes are sung® 


And in the gently flowing stream 
We seek the cowslip fair, 

And bind it into gorgeous wreaths, 
To deck the children’s hair. 


Still, as we listen to the son 
That through the woodlands ring, 
Sweet thanks are rising in our hearts 
For the gentle flowers of spring. 


COURTESY. 


No woman can be a lady who would wound 
orwmortify another. No matter hew beauti- 
ful, how refined, how cultivated she may be, 
she is in reality coarse, and the innate —— 
ity of her nature manifests itself here. Uni- 
formly kind, courteous and polite treatment of 
| all persons, is one mark of a true woman, and 
| of a true man, also. 





| 


ANOTHER MAMMOTH CAVE. 


All of our readers have beard of the Mam- 
moth Cave in Kentucky, and perhaps some of 
them have been to see it, for crowds of visitors 
| flock to see it every year. There are many other 
caves at the West, but none discovered hither- 
to can be compared with this, in extent or 
beauty. But it seems likely to find a rival in 
one just discovered in Missouri, of which the 
Jefferson City Examiner gives the following ac- 
| count : 


| The cave isin Phelps county, one and three 
| quarters of a mile from the made river, 
|on a creek called Cave Spring Creek, in town- 
| ship 38, section 21, range 9 west. We went 
into the cave, guided by Mr. R. H. Prewett, a 
| young man about twenty-five years old, who 
was born and raised about a quarter ofa mile 
| from this place. In front of the entrance was 
a small stone house, which the old settlers 
thought was built by the Indians, but now in 
ruins. The entrance goesstraight in the rock, 
on a level with a surrounding surface of rock, 
is about oue hundred feet wide, and in the cen- 
| tre about twenty-five feet high, arched. 
Messrs. Friede and Prewett entered the cave 
for nearly four hundred feet, where it narrows 
| to about twenty-five feet wide by five high, and 
Eonar the appearance of an ante-chamber : 
rom where they into a large chamber 
about one hundred feet in height, where the 
three galleries branch off—they then passed 
into the left gallery, which ascends nearly 
twenty feet on a bed ofealtpetre. This gallery 
| is called the Dry Chamber, and is about five 
| hundred feet in height ; the height varies from 
| one hundred to about thirty feet. The ceiling 
and sides are composed of solid rock. Near the 
|end is a large round chamber, which Mr. Prew- 
jett calls _ Ball room. ae exploring the 
| ,t t their steps, and passed 
lin the tight branch—or fork ef the cave, 
| where they ascended a rise of about twelve feet, 
| and entered another gallery, the end of which 
is not known. They, however, explored it 
| about three-quarters ofa mile. Mr. Prewett 
| states that he had been in this gallery over 
two miles, and did not get to the end of it. In 
this gallery the dropping of water has formed 
stalactites of most beautiful conceptions—stat- 
ues of men and animals, and large eolumns, 
supporting the most beautiful arches, from the 
ceiling, which is from fifty to one hundred feet 
high, which forms several chambers of various 
sizes, The ceiling is decorated with different 
groups of spar, forming a variety of figures, 
which represent the inside of a cathedral. The 
size of some of these chambers is about fort: 
feet wide by one hundred feet high, and loo. 
like rooms in some old feudal castle. 
They.were afraid their lights would give out, 
therefore retraced their steps to the main cham- 
ber, from which they ascended to the middle 
gallery where a large stream of clear water is- 
sues from the interior of the cave, and a 
fall of about six feet and falls in several large 
round basins. The water has a pleasant taste, 
and flows all the year round, without variation, 
in sufficient volume to drive a mill. They as- 
cended the galleries, and found themselves in 
several beautiful chambers a from one to 








| 
| 





the other, in which, however, did not 
trate to more than six hundred feet. There 
is a strong draft of air settling in from the en- 
trance ; inside of the cave the atmosphere was 
mild. The chambers are all of unusual height 
and extent. They went in at one o'clock, and 
emerged from the cave at half-past three. 


AN HEROIC WOMAN. 


and a boy of fourteen. At the time of which 
we write, Parker and his oldest boy had gone 
in company with three Indians ona hunt ex- 
ing to be absent some five or six days. The 
third 
ans returned to Parker's house, came in and sat 
smoking in silence. 

thought nothing of this, as it was no uncom- 
mon thing for one, and sometimes more, ofa 
party of Indians to return abruptly from a hunt 


bad luck, and in such instances were not very 
communicative. But at last the Indian broke 
silence with ‘‘ugh, old Parker die.” 

This exclamation immediately drew Mrs. 
Parker’s attention, who directly inquired of the 
Indian what the matter was with Parker. The 
Indian responded, Parker sick, tree fell on him, 
you go, he die. The replies of the Indian 
somewhut d her ici She how- 
ever came to the conclusion to send her 
son with the Indian to see what was the 
matter. The boy and Indian started. The 
night passed, and the next day too, and neither 
the boy or Indians returned. This confirmed 
Mrs. Parker in her Opinion that there was foul 

lay on the part of the Indians. So she and 

r daughter went to work and barricaded the 
door and windows in the best way they could. 
The youngest boy’s rifle was the only one left, 
he not having taken it with him when he went 
to hunt after his father. The old lady took 
the rifle, the daughter the axe, and thus armed, 
they determined to watch through the night, 
and defend themselves if necessary. The Tad 
not long to wait after nightfall, for shortly af- 
ter that some one commenced knocking at the 
door, crying out, ‘‘Mother, mother !”’ but Mrs. 
Parker thought thé voice was not exactly like 
that of her son ; in order to ascertain the fact, 
|she asked him where the Indians were. 

reply, which was ‘‘um gone,” satisfied her on 
| that point. She then said, as if speaking to 
|her son, ‘‘Put your ear to the latch-hole, I 
want to tell you something before I open the 
door.’ The head was placed at the latch-hole, 
and the old lady fired through the t and 
killed an Indian. She stepped back from the 
| door instantly, and it was well she did so, for 
two rifle bullets came crashing through it. 
But a moment after this two more rifle bul- 
lets come crashing through the window. A 
| deathlike stillness ensued for about five min- 
| utes, when two more balls in quick succession 
| were fired through the door, then followed a 
| tremendous punching with a log, the door gave 
| way, and with a fiendish yell an Indian was 
about to spring in, when the unerring rifle 
fired by the old lady stretched his lifeless body 
across the threshold of the door. The remain- 
ing, or more properly the surviving Indian, 
fired at random and ran, doing noinjury. The 
| mother and daughter, with the rifle and the 
axe, then went to the river, took the canoe, 
jand in six days arrived among the old French 
sett!ers at St. Louis. A party of about a doz- 
len men crossed over into Illinois, and after an 
| unsuccessful search returned, without finding 
either Parker or his boys. They were never 
|found. There are yet some of the old settlers in 
the neighborhood of Peoria who still point out 
the spot where ‘‘old Parker, the squatter”’ liv- 
ed.— Sketches of Frontier Life. 








AN INDIAN FUNERAL. 


Some of our readers may be curious to know 

how the Indians bury their dead. The follow- 

| ing account is found in the Prttsburg Dispatch 
| from a correspondent at Fort Riley. 


There was a procession of wagons, drawn 
mostly by small Indian horses, called ponies. 
The first wagon contained a rough coffin and 
six old squaws, three on each side of the coffin, 

| all kneeling with heads bowed in mournful si- 
|lence; the horses, also, walked slowly along? 
with their heads near the ground, as if con- 
scious that their last sad duties were being Per 
formed for another of the native sons of the 
soil. The second, third and fourth wagons 

tained children, (the youngest in front,) all 
silent, some with downcast eyes, and others 
gazing at the scene in wonder. Then followed 
quite a number of the Indians on their ponies, 
all in single file, no two ridingabreast. In the 
rear were several old Indians on foot, tottering 
along as if they too had nearly blossomed for 
the grave. y came to the entrance of the 
grave-yard ; the coffin was carried to the grave, 
a ring was formed around it, all kneeling, and 
as it ded, a low ing chant was com- 
menced, which seemed to swell until it became 
sweet but mournful to the ear, then it died 
away in the same low sounds with which it be- 
gan ; all arose, and one by one left, a few of 
the near relatives of the deceased remaining to 
ponder over his untimely death. 








A.GREAT TREE. 


All boys in Boston are proud of the great 
elm on the common, and think it even now 
that it is lopped and disfigured a noble tree, 
but what would they say if they should see a 
tree seven or eight hundred feet high. J. E. 
Stevens, the eaptain of a exploring expedition 
in California thus describes minutely his great 
discovery. It comes very near the marvellous: 


Our party of bes ae men encamped at 
the lower end of what we termed the Little 
Canon, about three miles from which we found 
this famous petrification, and which is truly a 
great curiosity and a wonder of the “ge suffi- 
cient to arouse the credulity of those who — 
ed through the ‘High Rock Canon’ in 9 
At a short distance from this monster of a for- 
mer age, it seemed to us to be a well-defined 
line of drift-wood deposited along the line of 
high water mark ofsome ancient river, whose 
bed is now an elevated mountain ridge; but 
on closer inspection, we unanimo 





On the Illinois River, two hundred miles 
from its junction with the Mississipi, there 
lived in 1812 an old pioneer known in those 





days as ‘‘Old Parker, thesquatter.’’ His fam- 
ily consisted of a wife and children, the 


d it one tree, as we found it distinctly 
marked from the upturned roots to its forks, 
and its two well forks to what was, 
when standing, an altitude of 666 feet, or 222 





such steps as @ western frontier man takes 


y after the departure, one of the Indi-| 


| himself down by the fire, lit his pipe and com- | 
} . Parker | bark of the tree, and which s 


at some sign they might consider ominous of 


oldest a boy of nineteen; a girl of seventeen, | when stepping off his distance to shoot ata tar- | 


get, or any man would take in pacing off a 
turni tch. 

At about 400 feet from the roots, the tree is 
| divided into two parts, or forks, about equal 
in size, and at 520 feet from the root, I took 
| off a specimen from one of these forks, having 
on its surface at the time the outer and inner 
jimen is now in 
street, between 
m the curves of the 
wth we estimated the diameter of the 


the office of Dr. Thompson,on 
Third and Fourth. 
lines of 





to 12 feet, and this, bear in mind, at a distance 
of 520 fect from the root of the tree and only 
half the tree at that. This estimate may be 
too high, or it may be too low, but in the 
height of the tree, we cannot be far at fault in 
mayne that it d when ding some 
700 or 800 feet in height.” 

Capt. Stevens adds that J. B. Dorr, lumber 
dealer, Capt. McKenzie, formerly of the steam- 
er Petaluma, and several othe: gentlemen of 
undoubted integrity, who reside at San Fran- 
cisce, will not only confirm the truth of the ex- 
satonay, of the petrified tree, but show specimens 
thereof. 





THE BIRD OF THE TOLLING BELL. 


Among the highest woods and deepest glens 
of Brazil a sound is sometimes heard so singu- 
lar that the noise seems quite unnatural ; it is 
like the distant and solemn tolling of a church 


noise proceeds from the Arawonda. The bird 
sits at the top of the highest trees in the deep- 
est forests, and though vonstantly heard in the 
most deserted places, it is very rarely seen. It 
is impossible to conceive anything of a more 
solitary character than the profound silence of 
the woods, broken only by the metallic and al- 
most supernatural sound of this invisible bird, 
coming through the air and seeming to follow 

ou wherever you The Arawonda is 
white, with a circle of red around its eyes ; its 
size is about that of a small pigeon. 





MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM A BEAR. 


Ata place called ‘Red Rock,” in this Coun- 
ty, a few days since, a woman by the name of 
Mrs. Danie was attacked by a bear while on 
her way to Peasleyville, wi 
tleberries, which she had industriously gather- 
ed; but which, it seems, bruin was determined 
she shouldn’t faye. The woman discha 
both pails at bruin’s head, and fought him 
single-handed until the bear closed on her, and 
was in the very act of tearing her to pieces, 
when fortunately Mr. John McKinney, a cele- 
brated hunter. who had been in search of game, 
reached the scene of action in time to save the 
woman’s life, by shooting the bear in the head, 
killing him instantly. The bear, when dressed, 
weighed 300 Ibs. Mr. McKinny is certainly 
entitled toa handsome reward and much praise, 
not alone for saving a human lite, but for hav- 


ing d —Platts- 
burgh Republican. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CATECHISM. 

Boys sometimes learn the Catechism by rote, 
and have no idea ofits meaning, but the boy 
who could give such good answers to the fol- 
lowing questions, must have studied it toa 
good purpose : 

In the new Education Blue Book, Mr. 
Brookfield gives an interesting case of a sharp 
young Londoner of eleven years old, to whom 
a Catechism question was put. Here is the ex- 
amination :—‘Tell me of any state of life to 
which it may, perhaps, please God to call 

ou ” 





‘A waterman,”’ 
‘*Well, how would you do your duty in that 
state ?’’ 
‘‘Take no more passengers than the license 
8a 2? 
‘«Well, anything besides ?’’ 
‘‘Behave civil to the passengers.”” 
‘*Any thing else ?”’ 
“Land ’em dry on the other side.” 
“‘Any thing else?"’ 
‘¢Ask no more than the regular fare.”’ 
‘* Any thing else ?”” 
“Keep some of the money for my.father and 
mother.” 
‘Any thing more?” 
‘Try to lead a good life.” 


TAKE CARE OF UR EMPHASIS. 


An elderly gentleman being ill, one of his 
friends sent a messenger with the usual inquiry, 
which, however, he fea not pronounced with 
due emphasis. ‘‘1’ll thank you to take my 
compliments, and ask how oup Mr. W. is? 
The messenger departed on his errand, and 
speedily returned, saying—He’s just sixty- 
eight, sir !’’ 


’ 


EXTRACTING A TOOTH FROM A LION’S 
MOUTH. 


Dr. F. Newbury Clark, recently extracted a 
tooth from Robinson & Co.’s brated per- 
forming lion, at Buckhannon, Va. The opera- 
tion was witnessed by some thirty or forty per- 
sons, and proved highly satisfactory to his 
lion highness, as well as to the spectators. 


A Hibernian had come far to see in 


and while he upon it a friend asked him 
. | if it was not the most wonderful thing he had 


ever seen, to which he replied: ‘Never a bit, 
man—never a bit. Sure it’s no wonder at all 
that the wather should fall down there, for I'd 
like to know what could hinder it ?’’ 


An Irish emigrant hearing the sunset gun at 
Portsmouth, asked a sailor, ‘‘what’s that ?”’ 
‘Why, that’s sunset,’’ was the reply. 
‘Sunset !”’ exclaimed Pat; and does the sun 
— in this country with such a bang as 
t t a7 





branch from which it was taken, to be from 8; 


bell struck at intervals. This extraordinary | ' 


two pails of whor- “et 


“USE THE BEST: 
| WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? USE MRS 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR! 

AND HAIR DRESSING. 


Please 
| mallinowa peoples nm Ue Hew eae ang 
November 1 
Masszs. Huwny P. Winson & Co.: I have hesitancy | 
Saying, in my opinion, Mrs.. Wilson’s Hair Regenerator irae 
best hair preparation now in use. ey pestis to use it 
“Pastor of the M. E. Church, Towtenen tit. 


Nov 
Mussxs. Henry P. Wiuson & Co.: I have used far 
a i have received great benetit from 1 Tdeen 


é 


falling To those who use 
for the hair, use, by all means, Mrs. Wilson's Hair 


tor. G. W. H. OL. 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, N. 


the ie of all hair preparations. 
lL have, in instances, known it to restore the hair 
ithad fallen off remove dandrufl restore the hair to ite wise 


nal color, cure ent the mort painful headaches—; 
some Tal FO uinors. Perso +e 
article long anied snd looked by the people I beiene 
want e : 
be found in Mrs. HH, Wilson's Hair Megeneratin and Drew 
® ‘ours, &c., ILL. 
sy: Pastor of Elm St. M Church, N.H. 


Nasuva, N. B., Sept. kk. 
Muzsses. Henny P. Wiuson & Co.: For some years past 
my hair bad been turning gray. vp moby ~ of your Hair Re- 
het 


generator the scalp ls cleaned and d from 
hair is restored to its original color, an 





To whow it may concern : 
This certities that I have been an eye witness of the wonder- 
rs. Wilson’s Hair Regenator upon several of my 
the hair to its original 


frieuds’ heads ; some, it reinstatea 
jor—others it gave a new growth of ‘hair, and in my 
case having years, but now I fing 


very for fifteen y 

quite an increase of hair, and I am satistied if 1 
to it as I should have done, would have been nearly 
or quite covered. I have but one bottle. 

ou have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
that it is almost a sure cure for the headache. 

Da. H. A. BENION, 
Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 


Sanaroe, N. Y,, Aug. 15. 
Messrs. Henzy P. Wison & Co.: | have used your Hair 
Regenerator on my head, which removed the dandruff and 
cured the headache which I have been very much afiiicted 

with for many years. 

have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of — 

and i have never known ap instance but what it removed 
erysipelas, sures and pimples ofevery kind. 
‘The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 
MINOT FARRAR. 


The Regenerator is put up in two and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, and $1 for quart bottles. The quart bottles are 
much the cheapest. The ntsof which the Regenerator 
are made are, Of a rare virtue, and are entirely diferent trom 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country. 
They are cooling and gently moistening in their nature, and 
contain no properties but those which nature evidently in- 
tended for the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 


. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. per bottle, and ior dressing the hair of any 


itely superior to 


moreover, it has a perfume that is tufini 
rged of the fashionable extracts, either foreign or American, W 


id entitle it toa place on every pire Wwilet table. 
Be careful and obtain Mrs. H. E. Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 
as the name will be blown in every bottle, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 
Wholesale Agents. 
H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
w Novascotia. 
GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
lier, Vt., General Ct vt 
T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
Pennsylvania. 
Goodwin & Co., > 1) and 12 Mar- 
, St. ; 
St. ; Carter, Colcord 
0. 43 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co, No. 18 and 
Ye 5 0. )e 
15 Broad St., Boston, Mass. ey 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Mancnes 
Se to whom all ietters should be addressed. 





PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OBR PROTECTED SOLUTION OF 
Protoxide of Iron Combined. 
This well known Rem: has been 
and with great success eet Anecufe of peak ver cainaairgly 
DYSPEPSIA, 
OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Blood. 
AND FOR THE FOLLOWING 
FORMS OF DISEASE. 
Most of which originate in 
DYSPEPSIA. 
Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neural; and N 
tions, Loss of Appetite, Shdpawe. + ‘ond Deen a 
Spirits, Carbuncies and Boils, Piles, Scurvy, Affections of the 
D iP 8e8 
to Females, and all Complaints Accompanied by G 
bility, and requiring a Tonic and ‘Anoreative Medicine. Par 
TESTIMONIALS FROM CLERGYMEN, 
On the efficacy of the Peruvian Syrup and the benefits the 
have derived from its use: 


Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, Medford, Mass.—Its efficacy in Salt 
Bheum and other Cutaneous Disnee 7 ” 
Rev. WARREN BURTON, Boston, Mass.—Its in 
Headaches, Loss of Appetite, Cppceasicn, Neuralgia, Ner- 
pam Affec and General ity : Its Value to Clergy- 
Rev. SYLVANUS COBB, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and Efficacy 
in family : Restoration of strength after Typhoid Fever. 
Rev. THOMAS WHITTEMORE, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and 
a = ve yspepsia, = ge od on the Chest; 
t- ves me new Vigor, y irits, 
Elasticity of Muscle.” ee © eee 
Rev. EPHRIAM NUTE, Jz., Law: kK 
its kiMeacy in Dyspepsia, Debits, preateation 
tion to Western ite 
Rev. HENRY UPHAM, Boston, Mass.—Its Efficacy in Dys- 
pepsia and Affections of the Liver. 
Rev. S. H. RIDDEL, Boston, Mass.—Its Valne in cases ot 
poty Indigestion, Torpla Liver, Neuralgia, and Nerv- 





Territory.— 
Debility, prostration, and Adapta- 


Rev. P. C. HEADLEY, Greenfield, Mass.—Its genuineness as 
_—— Agent, and Efficacy in Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, and 


Rev. J. W. OLMSTEAD, Boston, Mass.—General Recommen- 
dation, and its as a Medicine, its 
Efficacy in Dyspepsia and Nervous Debility. 
N. B. Pam ts containing Letters from the abov 

ntlemen oe others, and giving full infrtmation a} 

Syrup, can be had on application to the Agents, or to 

N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 

CODMAN BUILDINGS, 

No. 78 Sudbury Street,,,.........+ Pedcoerecseccccoscoes Boston 

one preety generally throughout the United States. 








BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1848. 36—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love--No Sec- 
tarianism, Ne Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & 0O., BOSTON, MB. 
Neo. 22 School Street. 
Paton $14 Yen. Six corres ror $5, PAYMENT Im ADVANCE 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 aud 1.25. 





E. F. Duren, Bangor Agent. 
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